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eve of their first appearance on the European stage
MacDonald had speculated, somewhat pessimistically, on
the part they were likely to play.

They come with fresh and untrained minds full Of
preconceived notions and quivering with high-sounding
words which cloud reality like smoke. I do not know what
wisdom they are likely to pick up. We have tried here to
give them a few facts to digest and to get into their sonorous
professions of faith and their adjectives and adverbs, but the
Governments are looking after them pretty closely. They
have taught us one or two things, however. America in the
war is not to be anxious to see any sideway to peace. It is
thinking exclusively in terms of military issues. . . .
They tell you that every American is ready for the
trenches. . . . One expected them to assume that America
was to settle everything, but I think they saw that there were
issues and problems of this war which had been hidden from
them hitherto. . . . When they speak of the International,
they do not mean what we mean. They think of a purely
Trade Union body. To them Trade Unionism and Labour
Democracy are one and the same thing. That, I hope, will
be knocked out of their heads when they go to France.1

Mr. Gompers and the Federation stood well to the right
of their European colleagues, and for immediate purposes,
indeed, probably to the right of the President of the
United States. They were not perhaps chauvinists (as
their British corifr&res were apt to suppose) so much as
completely ignorant of European conditions, moving,
as MacDonald wrote, "in a different hemisphere of
thought." The Inter-Allied Conference of Labour and
Socialist Parties, of September, 1918, was to have been
Mr. Gompers' Conference, but alas! "Mr. Gompers,"
reported MacDonald, "has not the ear of the Conference."
"The American voice, though speaking in English, has
been more foreign than if it spoke in Greek." The

1 Forward, May n, 1918.